By F. H. Throop. 


I WISH I could tell this story to you as it was 
told to me, by the light of a great log fire, making 
ever-changing pictures on the rough walls around; 
with the wind whistling outside; the low whine of 
the dogs and the flash from the lantern in the ref¬ 
uge tower startling you suddenly every now and 
then, as it startled us that night on the mountain; 
with “ Turk’s ” skin beneath our feet, and his 
photograph on the shelf above, how real it 
would be to you! And how it all comes back to 
me now — the grim old hospice of St. Bernard, 
the quaint prints on the walls, the eager faces of 
the group, and the fire-light. These surroundings 
made the story very real; and before it was fin¬ 
ished the young monk who repeated it buried his 
face in his hands and shuddered. This was le 
Pere Joseph Luisier, the youngest and bravest of 
all the brave monks of St. Bernard; and well he 
may have shuddered, for he and a boy were the 
only survivors of that terrible night. Turk saved 
them, as Turk had saved many another — Turk, 
the beautiful, brave St. Bernard dog. 

Aw'ay up among the highest mountains of 
Switzerland there is a narrow defile, or opening in 
the solid mass of rock, leading from northern 
Italy to the Rhone valley where the hills are cov¬ 
ered with vineyards and the fields overflow with 
com and grain. For many centuries this pass has 
been used by poor peasants, usually laborers on 
foot who can not afford other means of crossing 
the mountains. Unprepared for the difficulties of 
a mountain climb, without much food, thinly clad, 
wretched and ignorant, they start on a journey 
which would often end in death, save for the char¬ 
ity of a company of monks who devote their lives 
to saving travelers. 

In the monastery situated at the highest point 
of the pass are fifteen or twenty Augustine monks, 
most of them under thirty years of age ; for after 
fifteen years of service the severity of their duties 
compels them to descend to a milder climate. 
Their office is to receive and lodge strangers 
‘‘ without money and without price,’’ and to 
render assistance to travelers in danger during 
the snowy season, which here lasts about nine 
months. They are aided by the famous St. Ber¬ 


nard dogs, whose keen scent enables them to dis¬ 
cover travelers buried in the snow. 

“ Have you ever heard of Turk? ” I asked the 
guide, a lank fellow in blue blouse and bonnet, 
who was strapping upon my mule’s back a heavy 
woolen coat. He dropped the strap as I spoke 
— his eyes filled with tears. “ I was two years at 
the kennels, sir,” he answered. ‘‘Turk and I 
were confreres, and when he was gone I could not 
longer stay. I act as guide to show visitors about 
the place now and then. I can’t go far away, but 
I can’t stay now Turk is no more. You know 
the story, sir? No? Well, they ’ll tell it to you 
there,” and he pointed across the dreary waste. 

We paused on our way, for a moYnent, at the 
stone chalets, where the monks make butter and 
cheese for winter use — a true Alpine dairy, fresh, 
neat, and tlean. Here the road ends. We but¬ 
toned our coats tightly and crossed the plain to 
the dreary “ Valley of Death ” beyond. The 
sun was obscured; the cold was intense. From 
the great rocky basin in front of us there seemed 
no escape. I wondered how our guide could pick 
his way. Any of the opening paths about us 
looked surer than the rough, winding one he 
chose. As if answering my thought, he fell be¬ 
hind the forward mule he was leading, and pointed 
ahead to a jagged opening far up the ravine. 
“ That is our landmark. If we lose sight of the 
further crag we might be lost. That is where Na¬ 
poleon, crossing in 1800 with thirty thousand 
men, nearly lost his life by the slipping of his 
mule on the verge of the precipice. The mule fell 
and was killed. Napoleon was saved only by his 
guide, who caught him by the coat; and right 
here, sir, is where they dismounted the cannon, 
set them in the hollow trunks of trees, which half 
of the soldiers dragged up the mountain, while 
the other half carried the guns and luggage of 
their comrades. Those were good old soldiers. 

I wish they would come back again.” He spoke 
impatiently. “ Ah, sir! I wish I could see the 
v/orld! I have never been beyond St. Pierre, 
but I have crossed the pass to Aosta, and some 
day I will go to Italy, if ever Napoleon passes this 
way again.” My heart was touched for this poor 
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peasant lad living all his life in the lonely valley, 
with his hope for the future centered in the expec¬ 
tation that Napoleon’s army would ‘‘ pass that 
way again ! ” A little later we stopped by a heap 
of stones. A wooden cross leaned from the center 
and upon it was rudely cut the word “ Turk.” 
‘‘ I did that,” he said proudly. “ Turk is not 
there, but the peasants are. This is where Turk 
found them, and the veurra* caught the monks ! ’ 
Again I urged him to tell the story, but he de¬ 
clined as before. Evidently the subject was too 
painful. ‘‘ I must watch the path,” he answered. 

On we went, over ruts and stumps of fallen trees. 
At last, hidden among great bowlders, we found 
the pass, half choked with drifted snow in the 
middle of July! We crossed icy streams,— small 
glaciers in their way, the frozen surface firm, while 
water rushed beneath ; — scrambled over broken 
masses of rock, hurled by some freak of nature from 
the heights above; and toiled up through ragged 
defiles. Before long, turning a bend in the gorge, 
we saw the monastery of St. Bernard — amass of 
cold gray stone against the purple sky. 

Unutterably lonely, weird, desolate among bare 
rocks, ice-bound cataracts, and snow-crowned 
mountains—we were chilled from head to foot in 
July. What must it be in winter? At first, 
it appeared like some ruined chateau. There were 
beggars hanging on the outskirts, and paupers 
gathered about the arched doorway; young Ital¬ 
ians with their packs on their backs; mountaineers 
returned from the hunt, with guns and game-bags; 
guides; young Englishmen ‘‘tramping it” through 
the Alps; and wanderers like ourselves, all alike 
welcomed by the great glowing lantern which shed 
its rays far into the pass on both sides. I was not 
astonished when the young priest told me, later, 
that often they have lodged six hundred strangers 
in a night under that hospitable roof. 

Le Pere Joseph Luisier was in charge; a young 
man full of life and energy in every line of the 
figure draped in the long black cassock. He came 
courteously forward to meet us. Had he been a 
polished man of the world, receiving guests in his 
home, he could not have welcomed us more gra¬ 
ciously ; and yet, as he did so, he had not an idea 
where he should put us for the night. Asking us 
to wait a moment, he went away with a perplexed 
look, rubbing his chin. He soon returned, running 
lightly down the stone stairs, three steps at a time, 
like a boy. This quick step was characteristic, 
as was also the laugh (the merriest I ever heard) 
with which he explained his perplexities. It had 
stormed steadily for two days; visitors had stayed 
on; more had arrived, and some Italian priests on 
their way to France were spending a few days. 
Every nook and corner was full, but these priests 


had offered us their apartments, and would lodge 
with the Brothers. Thus it was arranged, and we 
found ourselves in the rooms of honor, comforta¬ 
bly furnished, and with beautiful St. Bernard dog¬ 
skin rugs on the floor. They sent us dry shoes 
and clothing, offered us hot drinks, and right 
royally received the American strangers. 

After dinner the room was cleared, except for a 
few of us around the flaming logs, listening to the 
crackling of pine-cones within and the roafing 
wind outside, while P^re Luisier told of their win¬ 
ter life, the dreariness of their lone vigils when 
all the wayfarers are poor, the cold is intense, 
the snow is at great depths, and fierce storms are 
ever threatening their strong monastery. 

“And our dogs ? — God bless them ! Why, with¬ 
out them we should be helpless, indeed. Let in 
the puppies, Jean. I must show these Americans 
my jewels. ” 

A figure moved from the dusky corner opposite, 
and I recognized the admirer of Napoleon’s army, 
who returned in an instant with all the pride of a 
full-blown soldier, bearing in his arms a mass of 
down, which, upon being placed on the floor, 
resolved itself into three great awkward puppies — 
balls of yellow and white fur that rolled about 
helplessly in the confused firelight or balanced 
themselves on most unsteady legs. The mother- 
dog followed closely, a ver>' intelligent animal, 
with soft eyes and a gentle manner, crouching low 
beside her master, or standing erect for service as 
the call directed. 

“We have waited for your coming to name 
them, Jean,” said Pere Luisier, affectionately lay¬ 
ing his hand on the boy’s sleeve, “ if you like we 
will call this fellow, ‘ Napoleon ’ ” (the boy’s idea 
was not unknown, then, to Pere Luisier), and he 
laughed as he indicated a very round little pup 
whose four paws were at that instant waving 
heroically in space,—“ and that brown one, the 
boys ask to name ‘L6on,’ after our good Father 
Morton,—and this?” 

The priest lifted up the smallest of the three. 
Although the youngest, he bore an air of deter¬ 
mined courage in his bright little eyes. The boy 
hesitated. 

“Father, I wish you would call him — call 
him ” — their eyes met. The boy’s lip trembled, 
and seizing little “ Turk,” he carried him from the 
room. P^re Luisier rose abruptly. 

“The boy almost unnerved me,” he said. “I 
will return directly.” And gathering the remain¬ 
ing puppies in his arms, he retired, followed by 
the majestic mother-dog. Presently he returned 
loaded to the chin with fire-wood. “ One must 
not come empty-handed,” was his reply, when we 
remonstrated because of its weight. “That boy 


* A whirlwind of the Alps which suddenly raises immense drifts of snow. 
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Jean has taken a great fancy to you, sir,” he added. 
‘‘ He wants me to tell about Turk, and I must have 
a good fire before I begin, for it *s a cold story at best. 
This is Turk’s skin, sir. I keep it here beside the 
logs where he liked best to stay when off duty, 
and this is his photograph, and this, his collar. 
Turk died in harness, as, please the Lord ! will I.” 

He crossed himself, threw more pine-cones on 
the fire, and began the story: 

“ It happened two winters ago, on a night when 
the wind had taken down every standing thing 
about us, and only the hospice and monastery 
remained. All day long I had heard the bowlders 
rolling down the mountain-side; but the whirl of 
snow was so blinding 1 could not see my hand 
before my face. Still the sound was enough — I 
knew the rocks never fell alone, and I prayed God 
there might be no travelers on the pass that night. 
Each day we visit the ^refuges.’ You perhaps 
noticed them, sir,— the stone huts along the pass. 
They are kept open during the winter, a bed in 
each, a fire ready to light, food and brandy on the 
shelf. Peasants who reach one can wait in com¬ 
parative comfort till we come, and many are the 
poor souls we find sheltered there. How do we 
go? Simply enough — priests and dogs, hand in 
hand, as it were. First in line, one of the dogs 
leads, his ‘barrel’ attached to his collar, a coat 
strapped on his back; a rope from his collar 
passing through the strap, is tied about the w'aist 
of the first Brother, on to the next behind until all 
are attached in line of march. Sometimes there 
are two, sometimes more, according to the diffi¬ 
culties of the weather. Heavy rubber-coats lined 
with fur, high boots, a long spiked pole in the hand, 
an axe and shovel strapped across the back, such 
is the uniform of a St. Bernard monk on duty. 
At daybreak we begin the descent, feeling our way 
step by step, often stopping to cut a path through 
a bank of snow and ice; and should the dog in 
front disappear, falling suddenly forward, we know 
there is a dangerous cmmsse ahead, and, dragging 
him out, we go on more cautiously. 

“On that day it was my morning off duty; I 
stayed in the library at work on my papers and 
books; at noon the Piedmont party * returned; 
about two, I heard the call of the Valais men com¬ 
ing up the pass; it was the ‘distress cry,’ and we 
all hastened to help them in with two poor fellows 
that they had found in the first refuge. The 
priests had been told by them that they were 
alone. But in the warmth of the fire, one began to 
sob, confessing they had lied, and begging us to 
save his brother. The truth was soon told, and 
to our horror we found they were two from a party 


of five^ who had left St. Pierre the day before, and 
been overtaken in the storm. There was no time 
to be lost then,— no word of reproach was spoken 
to the poor wretches who, to save themselves, had 
concealed their comrades’ fate. Father Leon and 
I were the only men in the monastery who were 
fresh and unwearied. It was folly for the others to 
talk of joining us, and they soon gave up the idea. 
All the dogs had been out often, too, and the day 
had been unusually hard. We would not force 
them out, but I went and stood a moment at the 
kennel door. Turk instantly jumped to my side, 
running to and fro from his harness to my feet, 
and I knew he was ready and willing to go. Jean 
was here in those days, and when he found Turk 
was going, he begged to be of the party; I refused 
once and again, but he loved Turk like a human 
brother, and there was no keeping him back; he 
was a strong lad, knowing every foot of the pass. 
So it was not in my heart to refuse him, on the 
Lord’s errand, remembering the work we had in 
hand, there being only two of us for the three 
below there in the snow. Jean was ready on the 
instant. And out we went into the blinding storm, 
leaving the door just as the clock struck the half- 
hour after two. 

“ It was terrible. Turk led the way, plowing 
along like some great engine; I followed; Jean came 
next, and Pere Leon last. We sank knee-deep, con¬ 
stantly lost our footing completely in snow-drifts, 
or found ourselves about to fall into some chasm, 
from which we hauled one another. VV’e were 
three hours in reaching sight of the first refuge. 
There was no building to be seen, but we knew the 
direction, and turning off began to dig for our lives 
into the great bank. The snow had ceased, the 
air was clear and cold, darkness had overtaken us 
and we were almost exhausted. Ah I that was 
cheerless work, digging our way into the little hut, 
but we were rewarded at last; Jean’s shovel struck 
the very door, and in a few minutes we w'ere fan¬ 
ning into flame the smouldering remains of the 
morning’s fire. ' 

“To find the travelers, get them to the refuge 
that night, give them the care which alone could 
save their poor half-frozen bodies—this was our one 
thought. We waited only to get some of the numb¬ 
ness out of our feet and hands, to rub up the lan¬ 
terns, place a light on the bank outside, and then 
were off again, this time even more cautiously than 
before; for now we must swing the lanterns far out 
to either side, push the snow to right and left, and 
begin that dreary search which in its eager inten¬ 
sity can never be described—and, thank Heaven ! 
there are few who know it from experience! ” 


The monastery stands on a height, between Piedmont and Valais, cantons of Italy and Switzerland, the boundary being marked 

by tlie national shields, cut in the rocks. 
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Pere Luisier paused here ; his strong face looked 
gray in the firelight. 

“ Ah 1 it is so hard to tell these things ; yet, if 
the world knew more of what we suffer, it would 
perhaps be more eager to send us the help we 
so much need.* But, enough — we found them. 
Turk tracked them from the hut by scent, follow¬ 
ing back the steps of the rescued ones, and not 
far away they were lying just under the snow. 
One was past help. The other two we carried to 
the refuge, and when morning came they were 
able to take their coffee and start with the rest of us. 

“We had gone perhaps a mile, when we heard the 
low rumbling and whirling of the wind among the 
distant mountain peaks. Turk, who was in advance, 
turned and slunk back, his tail between his legs, 
his great head held low upon his shoulders, as 1 
have never seen dog do before or since; he trem¬ 
bled all over with fear, and neither by coaxing nor 
by threat could he be persuaded into the defile be¬ 
fore us. ‘Turk knows best,*said Jean, Met us go 
back to the refuge while there is time! it may be 
an avalanche — or —or something worse ! * None 
of us dared to whisper .‘a veurra!* but each 
silently thought of that terrible wind, which comes 
sweeping down the mountains, whirling rocks and 
earth, man and beast into one horrible abyss, 
and devastates the mountain as a cyclone does the 
plain. We made what haste we could, but the noise 
behind us grew in intensity, thundering from peak 
to peak, and the air was full of sand and whirling 
snow. In less time than I can tell it, we were 
overtaken. I saw the peasants throw themselves 
face downward; I saw Father Leon drop on his knees 
in prayer ; I saw Turk leap forward, throwing Jean 
to the ground and himself on the form of his pros¬ 
trate master. Then I saw no more, for the snow 
blinded me. I felt myself lifted from my feet and 
dashed to earth, and then I knew the veurra was 
upon us! Still I was not unconscious. I remem¬ 
ber wondering why we were not borne away, as 
was everything around us. I knew that I was con¬ 
scious, and I knew that by some marvelous provi¬ 
dence I had been saved from a horrible death. I 
tried to move, but I found myself lying under a 
narrow ledge of rock; the snow was packed tightly 
around me; at each movement I could feel it fall 
more closely about me, and 1 knew that unless I 
lay perfectly still I should be buried beyond hope 
of rescue. 

“ As it w'as, I believed that life for me was over— 
they could never find me there. By some chance a 
mass of snow had fallen, before the veurra struck 
us, or at the same time, and I resigned myself to 
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God’s mercy and to the death 1 had always ex¬ 
pected to overtake me. 

“ At the hospice all was ready. The night before, 
prayers had been said for those in distress; and as 
day dawned, five of the brothers prepared to meet 
us on the pass; but, before they had started, the 
veurra was seen, and all exit from the hospice was 
simply impossible. With agony they watched it 
rise; at solemn mass they commended our souls to 
Heaven ; and as the whirlwind abated they started 
on their dismal quest for traces of the missing four. 
For hours they continued their hopeless search ; 
the refuge was uncovered, the wind had swept the 
pass clearer than it had been since winter set in. 
They found our breakfast bowls at the refuge, and 
knew by the surrounding disorder that the travel¬ 
ers had been found, and resuscitated there; but 
beyond there was no track nor trace of any of the 
party. Disheartened and discouraged they slowly 
retraced their steps. 

“ Suddenly there was a shout! One of the party 
had discovered a drop of blood on the white sur¬ 
face of the ground, then another, and yet another ! 
What could it be ? they fairly ran up the pass, 
guided by the blood drops in the snow. Not 
many yards farther, they came up with Turk, stag¬ 
gering inch by inch toward home. When he 
saw them, he gave a joyful whine — his mission 
was fulfilled I Turk fell exhausted before them. 
There was no time to stop; they placed a coat be¬ 
neath him and went back again. It was easy to re¬ 
trace their steps now; easy, too, to find where the 
red marks turned from the path in which they had 
first seen them. Ah, how the dog had struggled to 
save his masters I The round hole in a harmless 
looking bank of snow was stained too — stained for 
many feet, in to its heart, where lay buried five hu¬ 
man lives. Half-way in they found Jean, his 
clothes torn and ragged, showing that the dog had 
attempted to drag him out. I heard them work¬ 
ing long before they came to my ledge. I heard 
them call my name and wonder why 1 was not with 
the others. Heaven only knows how I came where 
I was. I made one great effort, my arm pierced 
through the drift, and in an instant they were be¬ 
side me, pushing away the snow from my frozen 
legs, chafing my numbed hands, and bringing back 
the life to my dizzy brain. Shall 1 ever forget that 
day ? I know not how they carried us home. I 
only know that Turk had saved us, Jean and me. 
He did what he could for all, but only Jean and I 
reaped any benefit; and when they brought poor 
Turk back he had a bed made in our dormitory, 
and used to come and lick our hands (Jean’s bed 


*The total income of St Bernard is about /1500. On this sum the monks succor and accommodate 20,000 travelers a year, and 
support twenty mules, employed during the months from June to September. The total amount given by tourists only covers a por¬ 
tion of the actual cost of entertaining them. Thus the charily is greatly in need of funds. 
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was not far from mine) and look almost human. 
His back was covered with plasters, and his legs 
bound up like a wounded soldier’s; he had been 
badly cut by the ice and snow, and the front paws 
with which he had dug his way out were quite help¬ 
less. Long after Jean and I were about, he would 
lie for hours beside the fire. They said the wound 
in his head could never heal — and it never did.” 

Pere Luisier buried his face in his hands and 
wept like a child. “You ’ll pardon me, messieurs, 
that’s all the story of Turk. I can sometimes tell 
it without breaking down, but not when that boy 


bling with excitement, and felt thankful that mine 
was only a twenty-four hours’ stay in this desolate 
region. Next day we had a last few words with Pere 
Luisier, promising to remember always the hospi¬ 
tality he had shown us, a last frolic with the dogs, 
and then we were off. Back into the “Valley of 
Death,” over the snow with our hands full of flowers, 
and the hospice of St. Bernard growing dim in the 
distance. Jean was disinclined to talk, and we walked 
on silently. I wished to tell Jean how I honored him 
for his bravery, and I expressed it awkwardly enough, 
while he held my two hands as I said good-bye. 



ASLEEP NEAR HIS HOME. 


Jean comes up. Jean was to have taken orders, 
sir — but that is all past; he can’t stay here without 
Turk, and I do not urge it, knowing myself how 
hard it is. He has a fancy to join Napoleon, some 
day. I never explain it to him, for Jean is a good 
lad, and a good guide, but — ” he touched his fore¬ 
head significantly as he spoke. 

“ Would he come with me to America, Father?” 
I asked. Pere Luisier shook his head. “ No. 
Do not ask him, sir. He is far better here, and 
I look after him. We arc all better here, even 
Turk,” and stooping he caressed the skin at his 
feet as if the good dog lay napping there. 

When we went to our lonely cells I was trem- 


Five minutes later, however, I saw his blue 
blouse and cap in the road ahead. He had taken 
a short cut through the woods and stood waiting 
for the wagon. As we passed he thrust a roughly- 
tied roll under the seat and blurted out fiercely: 
“Take this with you. P^re Luisier gave it me, 
but 1 would rather you took it away. I can’t bear 
it, sir. That is not Turk ! ” and he was gone in 
the forest before 1 could Jump down to follow him. 
The roll contained Turk’s skin. 

So 1 came into possession of Turk’s skin, and I 
took it with me to Paris, to Dresden, to Munich 
— where 1 parted with it, as 1 shall tell you. 
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A white-haired Englishman sat next me at “ table 
d’hote,” —a crabbed specimen, I thought,—and 
our conversation was usually upon the weather. 
One day I spoke of Switzerland. His whole face 
changed. In an instant we were talking like old 
friends. “ Do you know St. Bernard.^” I asked. 
His countenance fell. I have just returned from 
there,” he answered. ‘‘ I went on a sad errand, 
and I return sadder than I started. Have you 
ever heard of Turk?” he continued, and not wait¬ 
ing for my reply he told shortly in outline the 
story I knew so well; adding, “ I was at the hos¬ 
pice when Turk was born. Every summer since, 
I have gone back to see him. He always greeted 
me and knew me, and many a time have I offered 
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any sum to the monks to own him; but they would 
not give him up. Last winter I heard that he was 
dead. I felt as if I had lost a friend. I wrote to ask 
for his skin, and receiving no reply, I have been to 
get it myself.” “Well?” I asked, thinking I 
must say something. “ Well, some shrewd Amer¬ 
ican was before me! Begging your pardon, sir, 
it’s a nation given up to gain. I wager the fellow 
will give lecturing tours, with Turk’s skin, all 
through the States ! And I— I loved that dog. I 
would give a thousand pounds to find the man ! 

“ Save your money, sir,” I answered. “ It’s enough 
that you loved the dog. I am the American ! You 
are w'elcome to Turk’s skin ! ” 

I felt as Jean did : “ That is not Turk ! ” 


MODERN HARBOR DEFENSES. 

By Lieutenant W. R. Hamilton. 


For years past, the newspapers throughout the 
United States have published articles relating to 
Coast or Harbor Defenses, .and at every session 
of Congress there have been frequent discussions 
of the same subject. 

It would seem that the question had been so 
thoroughly canvassed that every one ought to be 
quite familiar with it. Yet, I venture to say that 
there are few, even among Congressmen or the 
writers for the newspapers, who are really conver¬ 
sant with the subject, and understand the systems 
and the methods devised in modern times to defend 
a great country from invasion by an enemy’s fleet. 
Even if their elders were familiar with this branch 
of military science, boys are interested in all that 
relates to war. 

Although in so short a space as this paper, we 
can not go over the ground very much in detail, 
yet I will try to explain, for young readers, the 
modern methods of fortification, and the wonderful 
appliances designed for forts and defenses that may 
hereafter be constructed. 

The word “ fortify ” is derived from two Latin 
words, meaning “ to make sfro?ig'^ any place. The 
place may be a city, a harbor, a village, a moun¬ 
tain-pass, a depot of supplies, or any important 
position it is deemed advisable to strengthen. 

In countries like the United States, the coast is 
so long that it would be necessary to fortify many 


harbors, cities, and localities, that an enemy may 
find no place weak enough to break through. 
There are many places which will not permit an 
enemy’s vessels to approach close enough to dis¬ 
embark troops and material of war, and it is only 
those harbors and places w here he can land, or in¬ 
flict damage on us, that we have to defend. Coast 
defenses, therefore, include the forts and batteries, 
the torpedo-systems and other methods employed 
at sea-ports to keep an enemy’s war-vessels from 
coming near enough to do us damage; and as these 
towns are generally provided with good harbors, 
the term “ harbor defenses ” means practically the 
same thing. 

In order that we may understand the subject,, 
let us take a supposed harbor and its fortifications, 
as represented by the map on the next page. 
Examining it, we find a river opening into a large, 
deep harbor. By the mouth of the river is a large 
city, whence many railroads branch out into the 
interior of the country. The city is also very rich 
and contains many supplies valuable to an enemy. 
If he could take it, he might destroy the railroads 
and prevent troops and supplies coming from the 
interior of the country. He could seize so much 
valuable plunder as to reimburse himself for the 
expense of the war. Other great damage might 
be done, also. In case war was declared and there 
were no defenses, he could sail up the harbor, and. 
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